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Poetry 


A Magazine of Verse 


SEPTEMBER 1932 


NEW MEXICO AND BEYOND 


ORAIBI——AFTERWARDS 


1900-1931 
ESERTED, your walls fall and are not— 
Even as the walls of our earthly hour, 
Swept into scrap heaps of forgetting. 


(An eagle, skyward, looks at kivas forgotten.) 


Yesterday looks out of each window. 
Yesterday is as shifting sand, 
Covering all trails. 


It hides dust tracks of your fleet runners, 
Who climbed, panting, to mesa tops at evening. 
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Today slips through five fingers; 
Never is it held. 


Yesterdays do not slip away; 
Always are they held. 


Today—yesterday— 
They change faces, 
That is all. 


But you are proud, in dying— 
Even as we would be proud, 
Saying last good-byes. 


SANTO DOMINGO SPRING DANCE 
Bodies 


A hundred unclad bodies— 

Their sacred symbols aglow, 

Their nakedness as the nakedness of deserts— 
Circle to slow drum-beats. 


To the rhythm of a thousand years they move. 


Twice a hundred blanketed bodies 
Huddle close in the choruses, chanting. 


Their hands explain what Those Above say. 
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Bare feet of brown women, 
And the bare feet of silent children, 
Shuffle to the beat of drums. 


They move in a foot rhythm, to drum-beats. 





Thoughts about bodies- 
Warm with desire, 
Yet a husk to be shed. 


yours, mine 


O shining body that goes on, to beating of new drums! 


April 


This you may see, waiting: 
An old placita, swept clean; 
And edges of low roofs, colorful. 


This you may hear, waiting: 

Drummers who beat the tombés; 
Impersonally they march, to a foot rhythm. 
Apart they do what the choruses proclaim. 


The summer clan, from the south, shouts, 
For April is come, in gladness. 

The winter clan cries out, from the north, 
For sweet April appears. 


They root deep in what the earth gives. 
Their dance-steps stir deep roots. 
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Memories 


What bodies remember 

Is their own memory. 

Only worn moccasins make footsteps there. 
Only the shut eyes of Time see beginnings. 


Conquistadores on horseback, 
Trappers and traders, holy men— 
They remember . 

To the flow of foot rhythms, 

To the beat of drums. 


EL POCO TIEMPO 


Potrero 


Take a long pasear with me, 
And strange things you shall surely see: 


A grassed potrero, hidden low, 
In an old lava flood split flow. 


And I, Ramén, close watch do keep 
On the nibble-nibble of my sheep. 


Who knows? It may be, all too soon, 
A reaper reaps with the sickle moon. 


Then row on row of windrows lie 
Upturned to peep-holes of the sky. . . . 
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What the stars see, and what they say, 
That is for words of another day; 


But I, Ramén, have seen strange sights, 
When the flock is safe, potrero nights— 


A reaper reaps with the sickle moon, 
Lost souls ride flames to the devil’s tune. 


Ghosts 


Bare cottonwoods you may look at, 
Stretching white arms to a cold sky. 
But I see pale ghosts march by, 

Up the Jemez. 


Pedro says he has seen 
Where ghosts hide, 
On a far mountain side, 


Up the Jemez. 


What Pedro has seen come and go 
Is for sign of the cross, bending low. 


Placita 


When a placita goes to sleep, 
Jose leaves his weary sheep. 


When a placita wakes—this: 
On Chiquita’s mouth a kiss. 
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IT WAS YESTERDAY 
El Rito de los Frijoles 
It was yesterday, my dear, 
We lingered here. ’ 


Or it was very long ago 
We passed this way. .. . 


You—of the full lips and black hair; 
Dawn and night caught there. 

You—of bare breasts and rounded thighs, 
And a woman’s eyes. 


You—of a cave that hid its flock 
Within the gullied tufa rock. 


Are you not sad for this summer stream, 
Where we knew late magic of the aftergleam? 
Do you not mourn for green fields below, 
And for Jemez peaks of snow— 


For the beaver and the deer, 
And flying eagle circling near? . . . 


Another trail we tread. 
Some say it is of the dead. 


Of the dead it may be— 


Of those, unseen, who mingle with the sea; 
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William Haskell Simpson 


Of those who like low whispers pass 
Among little peoples of the grass. 


; DESERT MARVEL 


The stillness of cedars, 
Up hill and down; 
So near to a little town 
Their fingers touch. 


The silence of deserts— 

A grey gown; 

So close to a little town 
They touch fingers. 


Like an opal seen in the sun 
Is heard 
Flame-note of a bird 

In the cedars. 


It 


Silver half-moon and morning star- 
Alone in the great hush you are, 
As earth tips over and dawn slips through. 


Cold, so cold. And still, so still. . . 


And I apart on a wind-swept hill, 
At birth of a day that is shivering—new. 
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Morning star and silver half-moon, 
You go, as all beauty goes, too soon. 


EARTH WAYS-—STAR WAYS 


You go the star ways 

Up the evening’s stair. 
I go the earth ways— 
Listening everywhere. 


I wonder— 
The step you took into the silence, 
And I could not follow. . . . 


You whispered— 

What was it?— 

As the door shut, 

About the never-dying of our love. 


I do not forget 

The never-dying of our love. 
When you have wept, 

As clouds weep rain— 


When you are done with tears 
And with tearless pain— 


It is like aspens, 
Sun-gold again. 
William Haskell Simpson 
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TOLTEC GODS 


As the green of sunset deepened to dark night, 
The Toltec gods grew great and powerful, 
Armored with moons and flame-red stars for light. 
The great stone gods called all the birds to them: 
Parrots, white owls, sweet-singing zinzontlies, 
Flamingoes like tiger-lilies, hummingbirds, cranes; 
They fell like flowers from the midnight skies. 
They fell like white stars from the midnight skies. 
They fell like blue stars from the giddy skies. 
They fell like red stars and like purple flowers. 


The black slaves crawled upon the mountain-tops 

Like worms, to gather up the fallen birds. 

They plucked the feathers to weave mighty robes, 

To weave the robes for gods of bulging stone. 

The black slaves paved the grounds with the white petals 
Of twice ten million flowers and of stars, 

And soft white feathers from the white birds’ breasts. 


And then the Toltec gods upon the hills, 
Upon the angry desert, held high sport. 


They brushed away the stars floating in soft veils 
Among the upper skies. The little streams 

Upon the earth below, they flipped up high 

Among the clouds. They caught there and were frozen, 
In seven colors spanned across the world. 
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The mountains heaped like careless blocks, the gods 
With obscene laughter kicked into awful space; 
And there they rolled forever, until they eddied 
Into new orbits, and were called new worlds. 


One single god stood forth then from the rest: 

He stood upon a column of red flame 

That rose out of a sea volcano-high. 

He sang. His voice restored the countless birds. 

He sang. Stripped trees put forth their flowers again. 
He sang. The stars rose to the midnight sky. 

They were his poems, shining in the sky; 

They were his songs, upon the midnight sky. 


Then the other gods were angry and they became insane. 

They racked the world with thunder, they racked the 
world with pain. 

They sent the seven plagues forth out of their mouth; 

The seven plagues like serpents twined east, west, north 
and south. 


For the gods were jealous of the poet who sang on the 
column of flame. 

They tore down the skies from the heavens, where he had 
blazoned his name. 

They tore the great sea from the sea-bed because of the 
sounding of waves, 

The waves that were singing the god’s name and would 
sing beyond births, beyond graves. 
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Idella Purnell 


But the poet on the column did not heed their wrath. 

He sang the shining universes back upon their path. 

He sang the world to order, he sang the world to law, 

He sang the world to beauty. . . . And the seven gods 
saw 

The seven plagues like serpents come from the north and 
south, 

Come from the east and west, into each god’s wide mouth. 


And the gods grew thin and wraith-like, and their rough 
black stone 

Became black clouds, became black smoke . . . till the 
poet sang alone. 

The angry desert felt his song, and each word was a tree. 

The music of it was the sky. The rhyme became the sea. 


Idella Purnell 


THE HUNTERS 


On prairies with no horizons, 
Where winds chaotically blow, 
Blind and rejected and lonely, 
From darkness to darkness we go, 
Seeking to prove what we fancy, 
Longing to refute what we know. 
Helene Magaret 
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QUESTION FOR YOUR QUESTION 
For E. B. 
The leaf is stripped from the tree, 
Crisp gold at the edges 
With brown veins, now powerless 
Against the frightening wind. 


We took from the dark the terrible speeches, 
Syllables into sentences, 

The steep sea beneath us: 

Where are our children? 


Where is our land? 


The blank crags at morning 
Holding birds and sun: 

At night we ventured up 
To know the laurel. 


Where is our land? 


The rose, down now, in water; 
The pool reflected on the wall 
With the quivering of fishes 
Set below and above it: 


We two in the park, forbidden, 

Asking for everything, asking meaning; 
Staring at the crystal 

October beyond the white river. 
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What is our land—mountains, crags, 
Snows on the higher ledges? 

Islands with birds floating over, 
Palms, the land of the plantain? 


Here is the garden, 

Polite, quivering with sunlight and water, 
The little tails of fishes, 

The leaves rattling as they move. 


Where are they going? 
Where are you sitting in this sun? 


But if you have this history, 

Look, closely—your face, arms, hands 
Move in it, over and over, 

The record is you and of you, 


Is me and of me, containing both 
From the days upward 

Before and after we ascended 
Asking love. 


Kathleen Tankersley Young 


Kathleen Tankersley Young 
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SUMMER GALES 
GRASS IN THE WIND 


The strange sweet air of fragrant valleys 
Blows a tender gale; 

My love rides high on bending grasses, 
Leaves a sweeping trail— 


A trail of soft and curving blades, 
Bearing lovely milk 

Of light upon their bowing backs, 
Weaves a sunlight silk. 


Come, let us strain the shuttling wind, 
Read the spangle spray; 

The grasses in a veil and sheen 
Chant and... See! They pray. 


RENA 


Frail-through-wind balloon, 
Marooned 

Fast to baby wrists, 
Twists 

For quick release. 


Rena strains with tugging, 
Hugging 
Eager wish to seize, 


Appease 
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Herman Reinstein 


Hunger of her hands. 


Birds within her singing, 
Winging, 

Search the soaring dove 
For love; 

Eyes tugging at balloons, 
Frail moons. 


Herman Reinstein 


HOW MANY SUMMERS 


How many summers the blue heron wings 

Her purple image in the ferny water, 

In the green pools with iris-pointed stars 

Spun from the moon and woven dark with willow; 


How many summers, like a sudden ghost, 

The white thorn blossoms at the brink of night— 

Over the lone dead and the black cedar and the tomb 
Of spring’s unquiet shadow listening— 


How many summers visible to flesh 

Give you this mark of fulness, give you this mouth 
To break the fruit and suck the wound of beauty, 
The milk of earth, the honey of the dust 


—Tell me, O Death! 


Ruth Lechlitner 
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INCREDIBLE GREETING 


Like a child who tiptoe at the window stands 
And flattens on the glass his brow and nose, 
I press with body and outlifted hands 
On time, minute by minute as it goes. 





Outdoors the passing moments push and crowd. 
Where are they going? Have they word for me? 
Always the next will stop and cry aloud 
Incredible greetings from infinity. : 


Something will happen. Only glass divides 

The lovely moment coming next, from this. 
Breathe on the pane. But then my breathing hides 
The time outdoors, and something moves I miss. 


Turn back and face the lighted room again. 

Here everything is sure and meanings linger. 

The clock’s long hand creeps on an inch, and then 
Stands stil! as if I touched it with my finger. 


Nothing indoors is sudden, and from seven 
Until one minute after, this design, 

This gracious room as in a mirror given, 
Balances lightly as a climbing vine. 


Then the wind stirs, the willow chair complains. 
Tick, says the clock, and laggard indoor time 
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ohn A. Holmes 


Tries to catch up. Slowly, slowly it gains, 
Till heartbeat, clock and lamplight meet and rhyme. 


Here is a crest of time I cannot keep. 

O mind, swim into it and let it go. 

Moments will rise behind it from the deep 

Where time that has not been must rise and flow. 
Fohn A. Holmes 


WORDS 


These are the stepping stones 
from thought to thought. 
These grimly delicate machines 
The mind has wrought, 
Reveal the substance 
of its dreams. 


These are the stepping stones 
from mind to mind; 
The clumsy tools that fashion things 
Conceived of spirit, 
So they may find 
release and wings. 


Maud E. Uschold 
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TWO POEMS 


BOUND 


Negative tree, you are belief 
Engendered by an iron grief, 


A variously compounded fact 
Denied the favor of swift act. 


With terrible precision, you 
Can split an aging rock in two; 


Yet in your dumb profusion there 
Is quiet, positive and clear. 


You are a timeless sorrow thrust 
Beyond the dreamlessness of dust. 


You are a bird, securely bound, 
That sings the song of voiceless ground, 


And builds a nest in sterile stone, 
Yet breeds no kin of flesh and bone. } 


You are a bird denied, the blood 
Of earth in flying attitude. 
FUGITIVE 


The supple virtue of her mind ) 
Is innocent and wild, 
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Theodore Roethke 


A limber emplitude confined 
In elemental child. 


Bright stirs and quick imaginings 
Illuminate her way. 

She runs beyond terrestrial things 
In strange casual play. 


She follows paths none else would take 
Around important suns— 
O lover, follow in her wake, 
For she will pass but once! 
Theodore Roethke 


PEKING DUSK 


Of camphor wood and carven jade 

The shy wings of this song are made; 
Over the grey walls of Peking 

They swoop and dart and soar and sing, 
Leaving behind the dusty fret 

Of hands tinat toil, and hearts that sweat 
Their crimson drops of living blood 

To carve from lifeless stone and wood 


The lean flesh of their livelihood. 
Wade Oliver 
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NEGRO SINGING 


Listen to the black man 
Singing to the white man, 
Singing of slow rivers 
Rolling along; 

Singing of the calling 

For water— “‘Water boy!’’— 
Calling in an anguish 

Made song. 


Never could a white man 
Sing the songs of black men, 
Listen to deep rivers 
Flowing in song: 

Sorrows deep as heaven— 
(“Git on boa’d, li’l chillun,”’ 
“Steal away to Jesus”), 
Roll along. 


IRREGULAR EULOGY 


I like your bigness, 

Your large simplicity; 

The lazy way, sitting there 
With pent flexibility, 


You rise from your chair. 
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Mary N. S. Whiteley 


I like your keenness, 
Appearing not so keen; 
The sensitiveness hidden 
And so almost never seen 
Except when bidden; 


‘he soft tender calm of your roughness; 
The exquisite vulnerable toughness 
You think you have built around 
A heart that is sound. 


QUESTION WITHOUT ANSWER 


What does the cold disdainful 
Beauty of the earth 

Care that human beings 

Die or come to birth? 


What matter to the far 
Imperturbable sky 
That a fallen tree rots 
Or lilacs die? 


No concern it 1s 
Of wind or rain 
That hearts break silently 
Again and again. 
Mary N. 8. Whiteley 
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THREE POEMS 


WINDY EUCHARIST 





I am so straitly bound to earth that I must cry 
To birds that flock across the morning sky, 
Saying, “Deliver me, I die.” 


And all the while : 
Under their wind-tossed file 
Of frail omniscience, I revile 


Earth sweet with springtime, roots released 
Out of strong ice, imprisonment ceased, 
And the sleek wild things come to feast 


On new green grass and water flowing free, 
The very Eucharist that should be 
Wine and nourishment to me. 


Fool that I am, who have not had 
Grace enough to make me glad, 
For whom all tenderness is sad; 


Who to this banquet bring no sweet 
Vessel of ointment, wipe no feet 
Worn with rich travel, and more fleet } 


Than mine that lag along the way: 
Since I must watch birds fling the day 
Under their wings, and enviously cry, 
Saying, “Deliver me, I die.” 
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E. Florence Swanson 


PITY THE DEAD 


Pity the dead who lie in impervious prisons 
With their still hands precisely folded, and their eyes 
Forever bandaged against the surprise of morning. 


Lest they should ever come forth in happier disguise, 
Lest they should ever become as sweet as wind and rain, 
They are constrained to stay as dead men ever. 


Now while I live there have been walls enough 
To keep me from the full sweet savor of living, 
And when I die I would have even my flesh release me. 


DOUBLE SUICIDE 


Now are the gates of death open unto them; 
Now the long corridors invite their feet. 
Death offered them a surer means of mingling 
Than life could promise to their young defeat. 


They would be crumbling into dust together; 
They would be fortunate within the grave; 
They would rise up again in the spring weather 
Stamen and pistil on a single stem. 


They do not know their long disintegration 
Is only bait in death’s persuasive lies. 
Atom and atom are as far asunder 
As eyes that love are from the loved one’s eyes. 
E. Florence Swanson 
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THE ENCHANTED LADY 
They eat the fleshly bread, they drank the nervous wine; 


They listened to the Elemental Harps and Sphery Song. 
William Blake 





Lady, 

whose enchantment is so wrought 
from fields of hyacinths in morning wind: 
where fragrance grew to music and was caught 
swaying in a thousand bells that dinned 
sonatas hyacinthine . . . 


I have heard 
this music rise and fall and all unsought 
pour down (pour down) 


while (like a slowarm thought) ; 
you moved through twilight near, without a word. 


Lady, who (like a white fawn in the dark) 
bewildered by your loveliness’ own snare 
(and I bewildered) were wounded and undone, 
suffered the sword, too mad with joy to care 
save when we rose from the crushed flowers to hark 
the last hours slowly fall- 
ing, one 
by 
one. 
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Winfield Scot 


And, 
in the evening, Lady, 
when you and I 
walked through the valleys of hyacinths and 
leaned on the fragrant air and watched the sky 
bloom with moonlight slowly and heard the wand 
of 
the 

wind swaying the meadows of flowers, 
and you and I paced to the magic music 
ah (then) there arose around us (heavy and thick) 
the smokescreen of forgetfulness and 

the showers 

of the stars fell like false snow aglitter 
down 

the 

pale 
air forever. . . . Then far off 

we heard the sea’s long monotonous cough 
at the lungs of night, tearing and bitter; 
and coming toward us slowly through the flowers 
a tall red angel with a sickle in his hand. . . 


Now Lady, 

let the song be still awhile, 
await with me the inevitable harvest 
we will shut our eyes (perhaps)—we will smile 
at what we do not see; 
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and so enchanted 
by your enchantment, we shall walk here dressed 
in a silken subtle armor for a world unreal . . . 
we shall walk here till the hyacinths are dead 
and you stand in the barren wastes, and I kneel. 


If, (in this madness), we have fled aside, 
Time’s arrows (nonetheless) around us sweep, 
and you 
and I (who saw you glorified) 
shall fall down in an everlasting sleep— 
for Time in his quiver even now doth hold 
the murder of my dreaming and your gold. 
Winfield Scott 


SHE GOES 


The hour of departure nears, 

all of her things she has neatly arranged, packed. 
Somewhere a tractor clears 

the last acre, the grain is already stacked. 


Leaving the meadows and parks 

waiting for autumn’s glittering promenade, 

with the roses and larks 

summer divorces earth and makes her escapade! 
Edward Alan Symanski 
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THE FOOLISH LOVER 


I 


Had I some perfect thing to say to you, 
Then I should say it perfectly. But I 

Step in the way of all that I would do, 
Tearing the deed apart, and what I try 
Murder by thought of trying. For I know 

I love you to the dwindling of the world. 
You are like mercy where oppressors grow, 
Whose alien banners by your arms are furled. 


Yet as I talk to you I cannot give 

What in myself cries out for you to take, 
Choking by what alone would make me live; 
For my brass pride and stony honor’s sake, 
Like misers sowing riches in the spring 

To show the cropped field as an offering. 


I to myself am never known, but felt 

As a wind broken, a wave returned, retreat 
Of beaten foam. The sound, the fury, melt 
Into dissembling dust; death and heat 
Recoil upon each other. So my hands 

Dip into good and evil and are balked; 


Hounds held and crossed and barking at their bands, 
They shun my eyes which they in envy stalked. 
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Why did you come, you always beautiful, 
Into this circle varying and torn, 

Where hands hate eyes and they in turn annul 
Their foes’ desire by white ungiving scorn? 
For when you flee the one’s corroding blame 
The other pair could strangle you for shame. 


Ill 


Let in the burnished bee, you heavy flowers, 

And hold the web the golden spiders bring 

Out of their sheaths. Shelter the sleepy hours, 

But loose them in the morning. If the wing 

Brush you blame not the bird, nor if his hum 
Awake you early scold him. Gather love, 

You quiet flowers, who lean but never come, 

And be most rich who turn but do not move. 


To be beloved is to perform in sand ' 
A wonder of blossoms, in bowing to create 

Beauties with every gesture of the hand. 

Eternity shall be so intimate 
In this odd moment, that the stars will bend 

Each to a flower as lover to his friend. 


IV 


Love rounded with wonder, seeming to be wise, ? 
Ought breed among us some new faith of pain. 
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What does mortality but spoil our eyes 

With every moldering minute? As light rain, 
Laughter will drop on earth and be distilled, 
And what is human in it set aside. 

The dim room of the mind, so meanly filled, 
Shut by the door, is caved in at the side. 


Now flames of joy rush like a vaunting sea 

From lip to lip, and flowers on the ground 

Answer your beauty passing. But the tree 
Catches the hair; the fate of those who are stoned, 
The bright-faced terrible lord, he will not rest, 

His narrow fingers working at our feast. 


V 


Let us be weak and wavering, like ferns 

Curling in water. More resolve would break 

In the cold current of our lives. The urns 

Of other such love are blazoned for the sake 

Of no more joy than ours. Lift the bright hands— 
Their image fails the dimness when they drop. 
Carve the wild cloud and weave the tangled sands, 
But let the soul sink, let her leave the top 


And high throne of her days. So vanity, 
Compounded of our desperations, dies. 

The torment of your frown will no more be 
Darker than death by far. And so the lies, 
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The petty dealings of proud spirit cease, ; 
And the hankering body walks again in peace. ‘ 
I 
VI I 
This proud man thinks: Behold, I waste or reap, ; 
And let none love me so that none condemn. ( 
I do all things to laugh them off or weep, P 
Or go past weeping and consider them. 
The world revolves upon this ancient pose, 
Doomed or divine as I shut eyes or see, 
And sooner would the rose-thorn stab the rose ; 
Than I would say myself accuses me. 
But should I once repeat what I desire, s 
Wail over time or chance, then I must bear I 
Mornings of ash that follow nights of fire, f 
And carry clouds to be the sun’s despair. [ 
Pure evil would not die, but I decay C 
If I cry out upon my famished day. I 
I 
vil \ 
As one who’s blown and beached by a storm’s hand ‘ 
That in its backward sweeping drains and sifts 


The pebbles and the white and yellow sand, 
So do I lie, washed with the random rifts 
Of my own life. Am I not tumbled by tides, 

Plucked by the wind? I cannot make an ocean 
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Swerve from my body. It will eat the sides 
Of cliffs, and dig great graves with its slow motion, 


Drive the stones bubbling over me, and cry 

Into my staring ghost. Are not the halls 

Of lordly death saved from this sound? The high 
Voices of cloud and air, the anger and calls 

Of water, these in our time must we outlast, 

Or drowning merge with that delirious waste. 


VIII 


The moving forms of passion and of time 

Pillage the house of thought. The torch of hours 
Streams in the midnight of our burning prime 

Like insult speech. A living death on flowers 

And sky, on wave and beast, so shall it be, 

Unless the powerful pity of the earth 

Quench her own triumph, fling the bound eyes free 
Else we are lost. The moments of our mirth, 





Like stunned white swallows of sea-water spray, 
Whirl into dark and heaving change; the clouds 
Crumble in ruined heaven. Devouring day 
Must harry the stars. Brain trampled under crowds, 
Wisdom shall run from you like spurting wine 
To leave a dry death crackling on the vine. 

Clarence Weinstock 
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A POET'S CONTRACT 


W* have been puzzled of late by questions of right and 
expediency involving poets, their publishers and the 
public. In these days of radio broadcasting, phonograph 
records, innumerable anthologies, motto-cards, calendars, 
and other details of publicity in which poets are interested, 
it would seem that the traditional form of contract be- 
tween the poet and his publisher should be overhauled and 
revised. Until 1900 or later it was a sufficient protection 
to the poet; today it puts him too completely in the hands 
of his publisher. 

Let us trace the history of a typical case. Caleb X, we 
will say, is a young poet who has been printed in good 
magazines, has won over a few readers and critics, and is 
eager to publish his first book. He knows enough, let us 
hope, not to be caught by the “‘vanity publishers,” who 
write to him admiring some stray poem and soliciting 
material for a book, and, upon receiving it, demand six or 
eight hundred dollars for printing his precious volume and 
“putting it on the market” —a large-sounding phrase which 
of course means nothing, as no still-born infant was ever so 
dead as these expensive poets’ darlings. Caleb knows 
enough to avoid such racketeer blandishments, and after 
two or three trials he finally gets a contract with one of the 
leading publishers. 

Of course he is delighted, and he readily accepts what- 
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ever terms are offered. These are usually a ten-per-cent 
royalty on the retail price of the book, the first edition 
being 500, or maybe 1,000 copies. In some cases the con- 
tract provides for no royalties at all on the first 500 copies 
sold, which may not be so unfair as it seems, as any first 
book of verse involves the publisher in a risk of financial 
loss. Caleb’s book is issued under the copyright of the 
publisher, who thereafter controls all rights. 

Now in most cases (I can’t give even the approximate 
proportion) Caleb’s book will reach only a small audience, 
and the various modern organs of publicity, mentioned 
above, will make no demand for it. But let us suppose 
that his modest volume introduces a poet of distinction, 
captures an appreciative public, and, either at once or in 
the course of years, has a large sale and is much desired 
(certain poems in it) by the aforesaid modern organs of 
publicity. Caleb finds that, according to the strict letter 
of his contract, he has no control whatever over its con- 
tents. He cannot lend any poem to an anthologist, either 
gratis or for a fee, or grant phonograph rights, or the 
right for use with music; indeed, he cannot even read his 
own poems over the radio! For all these rights and 
privileges he is completely at the mercy of his publisher. 

Of course publishers do not always insist upon the strict 
letter of the law. Caleb may find his publisher a very 
human person, perhaps even generous, who will permit him 
to lend a poem, maybe gratis, to some composer-friend or 
some pet anthology, and will not object if he indulges in 
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broadcasting. Most publishers share fifty-fifty with their 
poets whatever fees thay receive for use in anthologies, 
motto-cards, etc., even though no clause in their contracts 
covers that detail. But the point is, Caleb has no legal 
control over his own product; he has sold or given away 
the intangible but enduring creation of his brain as abso- 
lutely as if it were a carrot or a pair of shoes. A poem 
being the immaterial essence of a spiritual individuality, it 
would seem that the copyright law should give it a special 
rating, and protect the poet’s essential rights in it. 

It may happen that Caleb has yielded far more than 
either he or his publisher realizes. If, by one chance in a 
million, his first book, like Joyce Kilmer’s, contains a poem 
which strikes the popular heart as strongly as Trees, he 
may have signed away his power of controlling motto-card 
rights that will bring in $1,500 a year, musical rights worth 
I-don’t-know-how-much, and perhaps other rights I lose 
sight of. But such luck as that is, of course, a chance too 
remote to be provided for in any contract. Not so radio 
rights, which should be, I think, reserved by the poet. 
The broadcasting of poetry has scarcely begun, but I am 
convinced that there is a great future for it. Poetry is a 
vocal art, and its popularity on the air will surely increase 
as readers improve their technique and the listening 
public gets initiated. 

One or two instances may be mentioned to show that 
Caleb’s rights in his product are not sufficiently considered 
by the publisher who controls them, that his publisher’s 
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short-sighted restrictions may interfere with Caleb’s 
status before the public and prevent the growth of his 
audience. Years ago I called attention to one flagrant 
example of such penny-wise-pound-foolish reasoning: 
when the radio was new, and musicians were delightedly 
giving experimental service to it, the New York publishers 
decided in conclave that their copyrighted material should 
not be broadcast without a fee. Result, the radio public’s 
taste in music has improved amazingly and musicians are 
now well paid for their service; while this enor. ous public 
is denied to Caleb and his peers, and almost the only 
“poetry” broadcast today is rhyme-stuff so cheap and 
trivial that no publisher cares to copyright it. Caleb’s 
publisher, in this editor’s opinion, has missed a magnificent 
opportunity to interest in good poetry a larger public than 
ever before had access to it; thereby increasing incalcul- 
ably the réclame around Caleb’s name, and multiplying, 
by the mysterious resounding power of fame, the sales of 
his books. 

Another instance of similarly short-sighted policy has 
recently come to my attention. A few years ago the 
Whitman Publishing Company, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
brought out a charming anthology of verse for children— 
one hundred poems classic and modern admirably chosen 
by Marjorie Barrows, the editor of Chi/d Life, and illus- 
trated with very lively and clever little silhouettes. This 
was scaled to a low price, and a million copies, more or 
less, have been sold for a dime in the Woolworth stores. 
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Thus modern poets like Lindsay, Frost, Millay, Teasdale, 
Amy Lowell, Sandburg, Masefield, Yeats, De la Mare and 
many others, as well as their great predecessors from 
Shakespeare to Browning, have been made accessible to 
children and others who cannot afford more than a dime 
for a book. 

This seemed to me such a grand outreaching of fine 
poetry that when the same publisher asked me to prepare 
a similar book for grown-ups, I accepted the commission 
with pleasure, interested chiefly in the opportunity it 
afforded to increase the audience for our modern poets. 
Let Caleb’s poems be spread far and wide—the more 
people read them, the greater the repercussion on his 
market-value. Is not the movie industry—the incredible 
vogue of its stars—a direct proof of such repercussion and 
reaction? Give Caleb his fair chance—on the air, on 
phonograph records, on the ten-cent counters—and he will 
gather an ever-increasing public who will wish to know 
more of him. 

But to our intense surprise, Caleb’s publishers—two or 
three of them—took another view. They had seen Miss 
Barrows’ little book in the Woolworth stores, and they 
would not permit their poets to be represented in a ten- 
cent collection. So, without consulting their poets, they 
sent to the Whitman Company, instead of a list of prices, 
a flat refusal to lend any poems by their poets. Unques- 
tionably Caleb would take a different view of his interests 
in the matter; he would wish to add a million new readers 
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to his audience. But he had no voice in this important 
decision—he was not even informed of his publisher’s 
refusal. And when he sees the new book in the ten-cent 
store, respectably edited and including most of his con- 
temporaries, he will wonder why he is not among them. 
If he ever discovers the reason, he will doubtless resent his 
publisher’s assuming full authority over the children of his 
brain. 

The usual contract between Caleb and his publisher is 
not up-to-date. Caleb may recognize the injustice of it, 
and when he becomes prominent enough to make his own 
terms he may reserve to himself anthology and other 
rights, as certain of our leading poets are doing. But 
every contract between Caleb and his publisher, even the 
first one, should reserve for the poet a share of the control 
over his poems in every detail of their possible use. 

H. M. 
REVIEWS 
PHELPS PUTNAM AND AMERICA 
The Five Seasons, by Phelps Putnam. Chas. Scribner’s 

Sons. 

Porrry’s delay in noticing this remarkable volume when 
it appeared last fall is less regrettable than its failure to 
secure a fitting review by the late Hart Crane. Such a 
review was one of the projects Mr. Crane was deliberating 
during the last months of his life. Several of his latest 
letters referred to it. When he received from us The Five 
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Seasons early in the winter he wrote me from Mexico: 
“Putnam is more surprising and magnificent than ever! 
I am glad to have such a challenge of a review,” and later 
he spoke of his thus far baffled effort to cope with Putnam’s 
“acidulous romanticism” and the critical conception of 
American life embodied in it. Ensuing letters gave 
promise that the manuscript would soon arrive from 
Mexico, but it was still awaited when the tragic death of 
Crane occurred in April. My reluctance to discuss Th: 
Five Seasons in his place is to some extent offset by the 
importance of the volume, and by a temptation to 
speculate on Crane’s attitude toward a poet whose objec- 
tive was in several respects his own, and whose saga of Bill 
Williams shares with The Bridge the ambition to transform 
a critical conception of the American continent into a lyric 
idealism seeking its embodiment in myth and symbol. 
The Five Seasons continues the idea of Putnam’s earlier 
book, Trinc, of 1927. It employs the same characters 
there created to convey an epic of the historical and 
creative American consciousness. Williams himself is the 
keenly-nerved, intellectually probing, sensualist hero; his 
friend Bigelow Hasbrouck, a disillusioned skeptic, the 
frustrated poet Smollet Smith, and a number of anony- 
mous friends are the human agents of the author. The 
Sun is the prevailing deity; an Old Woman speaks as the 
ravaged but inexhaustible body of the American con- 
tinent; the God Chance is the hero’s confidential and 
spurring interrogator; and the Daughters of the Sun, Bill’s 
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girl foremost among them, are the women upon whom 
Bill’s quest for complete and unromanticized sexual 
realization spends itself through the mystic, heavily 
anthropologized cycle of the year’s four seasons. Basically 
these characters act as agents for a critical scheme of 
profound significance. The fact that it has been mistily 
defined among American historians for several decades, 
and that Putnam has not yet arrived at any essential 
clarity in its comprehension, does not deprive his poem of 
the force and passion of its initial conception, or of the 
burly impulse that courses through its lines. 

Putnam shows more than ordinary courage in his 
arraignment of the ruthless exploitation of America’s 
natural wealth. The initial idealism of the nation’s ex- 
plorers and founders, giving way within a century to an 
unparalleled program of commercial rivalry, cut-throat 
banditry of natural preserves, and unprincipled seizures of 
profit, forecast a material and spiritual devastation whose 
full dimensions it remained for the War to reveal, and for 
post-war disillusionment like Putnam’s to oppose. He has 
chosen to oppose it with what Mr. Rosenfeld, his foremost 
and enthusiastic admirer, has called ‘“‘an affirmative 
romanticism.” This probably means the robust physical- 
ity of Putnam’s belief in the crude regenerative forces of 
the soil, which will again become an abundant lover of her 
children only when they repent of the violence and self- 
indulgence whereby they have ravaged her. Her ex- 


hausted acres, her polluted rivers, and her sterile spirit are 
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momentarily the reproof she yields. Bill Williams, 
traversing the continent from New York to the sun- 
dazzled plateaus of New Mexico, seeks with the aid of 
Chance an alliance with the energizing Sun, his father, 
which will restore fruition to the earth and enable him to 
pass beyond the four seasons of physical love and satiation 
toward a fifth season wherein the idealism of growth and 
spirit will regain for men their forfeited heritage. 


We have known the seasons and to hell with them 

They are those facts more troubling or less 

According to our circumstance. 

They are the unjust sequences of time; 

They are the source of food for us 

And the source of death, they are a round 

That can seduce our potency. 

But we, deploying always on the ridge 

Of hearts which meet the fire hardily, 

Shall take a season which we do not know 

Any program such as this simplifies Putnam’s idea 

unjustly, both through omission of detail and incident, 
and through slighting the colloquial vigor, the gnomic 
humor and idiosyncrasy, and the frequently brilliant blank 
verse (the first, so far as I recall, to grow out of a con- 
temporary poet’s natural idiom and to relinquish, as 
against the case of Eliot, admitted dependence on his- 
torical models) whereby it is conveyed. Emphasis on the 
poem’s purpose rather than its technique is in a sense 
unavoidable, for Putnam, like any poet faced with a 
theme which escapes the personal orbit of its origin and 
becomes socially or racially eloquent, urges his purpose 
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vehemently from episode to episode. The ten poems in 
this book confess the still fragmentary nature of his design, 
but the project, if still imperfectly achieved, must be 
fairly defined in his mind. There is no immediate progres- 
sion among the fragments, and their disjunction as well as 
the interpolated prose statements imply a final poem of 
considerable length in which the already available motiva- 
tion will become organic. 

Due to a regrettable confusion about the responsibilities 
of the poet, there has arisen during the past several 
decades a public demand for a great national poem, a 
demand equalled in excitement only by the rabid suspicion 
and reproof directed against any poet brave enough to try 
to meet it. Neither Hart Crane nor Phelps Putnam 
shows, by style or critical attitude, any desire to present 
poems in compliance with this popular or journalistic plea, 
but their work is nevertheless suffused by the urgent desire 
to rescue from obliteration the dignity and integrity upon 
which a reconstruction of sane American enthusiasm will 
depend. Neither is unduly optimistic about his effort, but 
on every score Crane was the more exalted and messianic 
prophet. His direction was, in a sense, opposite to Putnam’s. 
Beyond the dissolution, commercialism, and human 
rapacity which he described around himself and his con- 
temporaries, he attempted to make divine symbols of the 
instruments whereby that ruin had been prepared—the 
buildings, railways, and bridges of the American scene. 
His invocation to Brooklyn Bridge was thus threatened, 
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at every point of its beauty, by the ecstatic and killing 
strain of his belief. Putnam is aware of the same accidents 
of American life; his mise en scéne is furnished with the 
noises, débris, and soilure of American cities, but he 
attempts no symbolic or metaphysical compromise with 
them. His instinct is one of recoil. His direction is that 
of elemental experience, and the intangible, abstract, but 
desirable peace of spirit which may be achieved beyond 
such experience and beyond the hunger for property, i 
profit, and fame which spring from related sources. This 
search he disguises with the insolent bravado appropriate 
to his generation. In apostrophes which occasionally 
suggest the same literary inspiration as Crane’s, here con- 
sistently harmonized with a casual idiom of lower tone and 
poetic energy but often of greater persuasion, he invokes 
Chance, not exactly to “dance us back our tribal morn” 
but to do something closely analogous: 





Grand Anarch, there is disrepute for us, 

But our words are not disreputable nor mean; 
We have spoken for ourselves and our dignity, 
Tearing our cheapness from us for a while. 


At this moment now, conceive us once again 
More suitable to the curving of your hands; | 
Make us tough and mystical, ( 
Give us such eyes as will penetrate your eyes 
And lungs to draw the breath you give to us. 


Hear us for we do not beg; 

We only pray you heal our idiot ways 

And the kind of lonely madness which we have 
Of pleading one another on the road. 

We travel in the belly of the wind; 

It is you, Lord, who will make us lame or swift. 
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The shortcomings of conception will be apparent only 
when the poem is complete, but it is probably not too 
early to surmise that Putnam’s error, like Crane’s, lies in 
an attempt to simplify or reduce the consciousness of man 
and the corporate experience of society in a way neither 
historically possible nor desirable. Such simplification 
may be necessary to an epic, but for epics of classic scale 
this is not the age. On the other hand, the complex con- 
sciousness of Pound’s Cantos is in itself their historical 
justification. It is the progression of inherited ideals 
through the multiplicity of experience and association, the 
simplicity of historical terms and ideas raised to the 
modern man’s own complexity, that forms the structure of 
the Cantos and provides the first clue to their poetic and 
stylistic value. 

The passage quoted above forms part of the Hymn to 
Chance which concludes the present volume. In other 
parts of the work, particularly in the passages on the 
seasons, the hero’s responsibility to his will and to his soul 
is emphasized, yet apparently the end will show him 
throwing his destiny in the lap of the gods. 1 am not 
certain if this means the abdication of his isolated personal 
responsibility, or if the portent of such abdication is to be 
found in his naive desire for toughness and mysticism and 
in the uncertain character of Putnam’s verse. He moves 
with great uncertainty from passages of slovenly intona- 
tion and hazy definition to fragments of deep sincerity and 
beauty. The old woman America is charged with speeches 
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as mixed in figure, and as lamely and defeatingly brutal, 
as this: 

I felt the Spanish blade probing my side, 

Pulling my guts out to the light of day 

In lust for the seven cities of a feverish dream; 

And I felt the French who called me heathenish, 

Infesting my quietude with their earnest holy-men. 

So I learned the ferocious manners of new folks 

And I was sick of the day that I arose 

Gleaming and fresh from the seas 

And my neck alive with burning jewels of ice. 
This fairly indicates the oppressive emphasis on physical 
imagery, and on themes of violence, rapine, and lust that 
runs through the poem. It may confess Mr. Putnam’s 
surrender to the infantile notion widely prevalent during 
the past twenty years, that words and phrases may be 
clubbed into being poetry with sufficient brutality, or that 
surgical infusions from any available pure or impure 
blood-stream will provide the necessary corpuscular 
energy of a great art. Mr. Putnam’s language groans 
under this treatment in four out of every six pages. Com- 
pared with most of his guileless associates he is, however, 
a superior artist, and he is, for better or worse, independent 
of the formidable literary influences to which Crane sur- 
rendered too much of his maturing power. Putnam’s 
blank verse at its best profits by the same subtilizing and 
dynamic realism as the best of Cummings’ lyrics; properly 
controlled, his contemporary allusions and images build up 
a style which should be, more than it is, the firm and 
intelligible basis of his entire poetic idea: 
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Summer slips easily into us after spring; 

But summer is a heavy paramour, 

It is a lusty weight which none escape; 

The fruitage grows and the fatness of the earth 

Drips into blood which recreates itself. 

In the countryside the trees, heavy with leaves and dust, 
Suck in the dew and give it out again— 

There is cool in the countryside, 

Or in the deserts those rare shriveling flowers, 

Or a few days’ light snatched from the icy year. 


The occasional lyric passages waver to the haphazard lilt 
of popular songs without Cummings’ satiric outline, but 
they are sometimes arresting: 


Winter is beautiful, it leaves 

Man unconfused by sensual leaves. 

The trees are naked, man must seize 

The thing he knows, he is like the trees 
Which fret the winter skies 

With the cold beauty of paradise 

Conceived of snow and death, forlorn, 

The seeming sound of man’s courageous horn. 


Or they sometimes provide, in a vein of solemn humor, the 
best statements of meaning in the book: 


Lord Costumer, the cabinets of our blood 

Have been hung with robes to clothe our nakedness; 
You have given us the burning skin of joy, 

You have turned our feet from circling slavery 

With the brilliance of a dollar thrown in the air. 
You have given the close bitter gown of grief 

The acid lining of our joyousness. 


It will be apparent that between Putnam’s best and 
weakest pages there is no great difference in means, but 
merely in the unpredictable success whereby he marshalls 
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his thought into a credible and logical alignment with his 
materials. The importance of his theme, and the brilliant 
agility and ease of his sensations, alike demand expression 
in a form of poetic, and not merely of well-intentioned 
historical and physical, significance. He has won the 
enthusiasm of distinguished admirers, and deserves the 
attention of every student of the American hope in modern 
poetry. Their loyalty, in turn, deserves to be vindicated 
by a poem which will, through a yet unseized certainty of 
motive, convert the loose materials now available in Trinc 
and The Five Seasons into a critical and lyric document of 
genuine proportions. M. D. Z. 


MASEFIELD’S LATEST 


Minnie Maylor’s Story and Other Tales and Scenes, by John 

Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

The Laureate was once a sailor, and the yarn-spinning 
habit clings tohim. Almost any kind of yarn will do—sea- 
farer’s, land-lubber’s, history, legend, folk-tale—to any ot 
these he can fit his iambic pentameters, or occasionally 
tetrameters, set up in couplets, rhythm-royal, go-as-you- 
please, or in one or two cases blank verse. It is a play-time 
book, requiring no thinking on the part of either writer or 
reader, and set forth in the most obvious tum-ti-tum 
rhythms. 

Perhaps these tales will find interested readers in 
England, for they talk about English kings, Tristan and 
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Isolde, modern farmers and sailors, and even those remoter 
heroes Penelope and Odysseus (these last in hexameters, 
by the way). But one can see little reason for any pop- 
ularity on this side, where Masefield, even at his best, 
lacks the prestige he has won at home, and where the prosy 
narrative style and heavy-stepping humor of routine stuff 
such as this seems quite unworthy of the poet who 
described the six-day storm in The Dauber, or even of the 
sorrowful “‘What am I, Life?” sonnetteer. 

There is a curious inexplicable naiveté in Masefield’s 
make-up, else one would hardly expect him to try to “put 
over” such a book as this. I am reminded of the first time 
I ever saw him, during his first lecture-tour in this country, 
when a certain club of more or less sophisticated people 
had engaged him to talk about Shakespeare, hoping to 
hear something iiew on a somewhat well-worn subject. 
The poet read a paper which high-school freshmen would 
have found too simple; among other informative state- 
ments, it actually told in detail the story of Macbeth. We 
listened in utter bewilderment, and were only rewarded for 
our patience when, after the infantile essay was finished, 
he read some of his poems in a voice enriched by “all the 
sorrows of the world.” 

This latest book is another evidence of the singular 
child-like quality deep in the mind of this man who has 
had such a varied, and often rough and difficult, experience 
of life all over the world. He needs a friendly censor at his 


elbow. H. M. 
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MR. DRESBACH’S SELECTION 


Selected Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry Holt & 

Co. 

Two years ago, in reviewing this poet’s two latest books, 
I said: 

As time goes on, Mr. Dresbach emphasizes by sheer volume his claims 
to a high place among lyric poets of the middle-western plains and the 
far-western deserts and mountains. Poems like 4spens—New Mexico, 
and Flower of Flame, from The Wind in the Cedars, and Mountain Water 
or The Little Spring, from the earlier volume, are a memorable addition 
to his best work, expert in technique and showing delicacy of touch 
and a true spontaneous singing quality. These remind us that a book 
of carefully selected poems from Mr. Dresbach’s eight volumes, which 
date from 1916 to 1930, would show what he is capable of better than 
any one of them. 

Well, here we have the Selected Poems, and on the whole 
the selection is a good one, and the poet has “proved his 
claim,” like other western prospectors in quest of precious 
metals. After a preliminary section Of Light and Shadow, 
poems of personal reflection, Mr. Dresbach presents three 
geographical sections—poems Of the Southwest, Of the 
Middle West, Of the Sea and the Fungle, reminding us that 
the business of earning a living, and of serving his country 
during the War, has given him, through years of residence, 
much more than a globe-trotter’s experience of these 
regions of our far-flung domain. 

When this editor first heard from Mr. Dresbach he was 
helping to build the Panama Canal, whither he had gone 
after graduation from the University of Wisconsin. For 
four years the two oceans and the tropical jungle were his 
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familiars there, and the youthful apprenticeship to the 
muse, which had begun even before he edited a college 
magazine, became a determined professional loyalty. But 
although the Songs for a Violin were the poet’s first entry 
in Poetry (November, 1915), in this Panama section he is 
still feeling his way, and we get no very vivid impression of 
tropical waters and woods. The South-west and Middle- 
west sections are more vital, but always Mr. Dresbach 
passes up the more dramatic aspects of life and nature in 
these regions in favor of a personal distillation of their 
lyric essence. To be sure, he pays tribute to the Grand 
Canyon, the cliff-dwellings, the Garden of the Gods, in 
excellent descriptive lines; but these sublimities of nature 
do not inspire him with a fine poem, as does the “little 
spring” hidden away somewhere, or aspens trembling in 
the breeze, or a fawn facing with surprise its first snowfall. 

In other words, Mr. Dresbach is a lyric poet, and a lyric 
poet stirred by the softer, more delicate aspects of nature, 
and of human and animal life, in the great wild spaces and 
the rural regions where he has lived. He and Lew Sarett 
both know our West well (not quite the same parts of it), 
but what a contrast in their experience of its beauty and 
dramatic splendor, in their contacts with its animals and 
men! Well, each and every poet to his special field—Mr. 
Dresbach’s most successful poems are a few exquisite 
lyrics which escape that effect of deliberate intention one 
finds in a good deal of his work, lyrics that spontaneously 
soar and sing. For these he will be quoted and admired by 
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the elect, while for the mass of his work, as shown in such 
a well chosen collection as this volume, he will rank as one 
of our important regional poets, one who reveals to his 
readers the beauty of familiar landscape both rural and 
wild, who expresses their emotional sympathy with human 
and animal life, and who does not shock their sensibilities 
with adventurous experiment or emotional excess. 

A section of about forty sonnets, all excellently made 
but a little monotonous in feeling and tone, and a final 
section of twelve rather plodding narratives, some of them 
a bit Frosty, complete the book. Nowhere in these does 
one feel the spontaneity, the random inspiration, that 
carries one along in his best lyrics. H. M. 


A WISCONSIN TOWN 


Old Prairie du Chien, by Laura Sherry. Edward W. Titus, 

Paris. 

This beautifully printed book presents the real thing in 
folk poems. Poems?—well, emanations, evocations, of the 
spirit and speech-tang of the French and half-breed left- 
overs in an old Wisconsin town. Mrs. Sherry was born 
and brought up there before she went to Milwaukee, 
married, and started one of the earliest “‘little theatres,” 
and did pioneer progressive work in dramatic art. But she 
never forgot the place and people she had loved in child 
hood. As her initial poem says: 


I know a town all through 
Better than I know myself. 
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A Wisconsin Town 


Sometimes I think it is myself. 

I know this little town lives unproclaimed 
On the banks of a rushing river. 

I know it is there, 


And it rests me to know. 


Some of her neighbors live again for us in her sketches. 


Here is one 1 


n dialect, Courting in Campbell’s Coulee: 


The French girl she mak’ up to you for good. 
The Irish girl she like pretend get mad 

And then you have to mak’ it up again. 
Kate—she like that you bet. 

I never mean no harm. 


My 
To 


I’m too busy on the farm 
spen’ my time mak’ up. 


I think I tak’ Lisette. 


And here, in 





proper English, is Howard Bently: 
Jim Burgantine said 

“If any other man had tried 

To put over a plug hat 

In this Western burg 

He’d a been egged.” 

Howard Bently 

Didn’t follow fashion. 

He brought his hat from Massachusetts. 
It was a good hat 

And lasted forty years. 

For the matter of that, 

Eight months of the calendar 

He didn’t wear a hat— 

He never did unnecessary things. 

He split a cracker 

If the scales tipped over a pound. 

He split a cracker 

If the scales tipped under a pound. 
When a neighbor was sick, 
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He sat up nights 

And took the orphans home. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars, 
Earned in his corner grocery, 
Were scattered about the country 
Among the struggling farmers. 
Howard Bently died 

Without trying to collect. 

He never said unnecessary words. 
He was a quiet man. 

No tomb stone 

Shouts his name above the sod. 


These two sketches show the incisive clarity and keen 
wit of the mind that made them, and the simple expertness 
of her art. Such close and sympathetic observation as 
Mrs. Sherry’s will tend to preserve for us and our suc- 
cessors authentic portraits of the pioneers who founded our 
cities in the wilderness. H. M. 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


The noteworthy innovation among magazines of the past quarter has 
been The New English Weekly, which brings A. R. Orage back to the 
editorial scene. His absence since his withdrawal from The New Age a 
decade ago has been a serious loss to liberal opinion in England, and his 
new paper leaves little doubt as to where spirited criticism and en- 
lightened discussion may be found amid the desultory wastes of London 
journalism. The announced policy of The New English Weekly—‘to 
give a clear lead on all important English questions; to encourage first- 
rate and serious controversy; to create a common organ for the intelli- 
gentsia of England and America; to advocate economic nationalism for 
the two nations”—leaves generous boundaries for a foreground of 
political liberalism and a background of exceptionally forward-looking 
literary sympathies. Unusual space is given to verse in each issue. 
Some of this would be notable in more august settings: Raymond 
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Larsson’s fragment from The Various Tree, Gilbert Armitage’s The 
Picnic, the modest and sensitive but equivocal work of Miss Ruth 
Pitter, Nectar by Deirdre MacDonough, and the formally weak but 
sharply nerved translation of Josef Bard’s Aurea Mediocritas. The 
reviews, except in a few cases, have been given too little prominence, 
but several regular departments have set high standards. These in- 
clude Current Cant, a sottisier, extracting juicy fare from public opinion 
in the Empire; Readers and Writers, book and author notes by R. H. C., 
who has already stirred hornets out of the fatigued mind of the Saturday 
Review’s Phoenician over the genius of Ezra Pound; and the excellent 
criticism of music and ballet by Arnold L. Haskell, and of drama and 
cinema by Paul Banks and John Gould Fletcher. The first weekly issue 
(April 21st) included a formidable garland of congratulatory letters from 
eminent friends and collaborators, of whom many are already con- 
tributing to the somewhat too generously edited pages devoted to general 
essays. Among these several have been valuable: D. H. Lawrence, 
by the Jim Bricknell of 4aron’s Rod, a gnomic but arresting piece of 
“inside” criticism; The French Legend of Edgar Allan Poe, by Randolph 
Hughes; two essays on Hart Crane by Michael Roberts and Gorham 
Munson; 4/dous Huxley, by Edwin Muir, which exhibits this critic’s 
customary well-balanced appreciative skepticism; Swelling of the Occiput, 
wherein Ezra Pound as in earlier days assails British Interference; two 
essays on Pound’s contemporary reputation by Basil Bunting and 
Michael Roberts; Bernard Shaw and the Celtic Twilight by J. S. Collis; 
and a meagerly informed but suggestive account of American Style by 
Henry Tracy. The columns of correspondence are regularly interesting, 
Georges Lafourcade’s answer to Neil Montgomery’s review of his recent 
book on Swinburne giving promise of an excellent forum for extensive 
critical discussion. There being nothing Messianic about the first three 
months of The New English Weekly, the danger of its losing initial 
enthusiasm is not threatening. For the brisk modernity of its outlook, 
as well as for its hospitality to verse, we are glad to welcome it as news 
from London. The weeklies of England now droop as feebly as the 
monthlies and hoary quarterlies, even the much-merged New Statesman 
and Nation fighting through from week to week with most of its notable 
contributors and its once-vaunted belligerency all but invisible to the 
naked eye. 
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The Adelphi has been restored to the embrace of John Middleton 
Murry, there to absorb the nourishment of his recently achieved Com- 
munistic Hope. The Marxian terror, carefully combed and curled, 
performs monthly under his graceful wand before a quailing public. 
“What is Blake’s freedom?” he recently asked in an essay on William 
Blake and Revolution. “Identity preserved in social harmony, purged 
of all negation,” was the answer, with acknowledgments to The Uni- 
versal Man in the background. The reviews of this journal represent a 
stoic effort toward, rather than an achievement of, active critical sym- 
pathy, and their critical method is invariably haphazard. Recent 
comment on such books as Kay Boyle’s Year Before Last, John Collier’s 
Gemini, Horace Gregory’s Rooming House, the New Signatures of 
Michael Roberts, Leavis’ book on modern poetry, and the poems of 
Sturge Moore have been, however, exceptional in discernment. 

Elliot Paul’s portrait of James Joyce, called Farthest North, in the May 
Bookman (of New York) was a valuable supplement to Padraic Colum’s 
recent view of this fortunately inaccessible master. In March and April 
appeared Sturge Moore’s valuable edition of the letters of “Michael 
Field” to Browning, and in April H. M. Robinson’s rapid-fire and freely 
haphazard paper on The Ordeal of Vachel Lindsay, as well as a review of 
MacLeish’s Conquistador by Geoffrey Stone which, in spite of a slovenly 
structural analysis, applied to its praise of the poem several qualifications 
which did the poet more honor than the indiscriminate praise lavished on 
him in other quarters. Charles Norman’s paper on Marlowe, the Muse’s 
Darling, might have passed as a Freshman term-paper, but made on the 
whole a sorry contrast to the often attractive essays which the leisurely 
and unpredictable Bookman prints. 

The Summer Issue of The Dublin Magazine enhances that quarterly’s 
modest but secure claim on our esteem. Vincent O’Sullivan’s essay on 
“John Oliver Hobbes,” latterly the most neglected but still one of the 
few remarkable figures of the Nineties, is an admirable piece of sym- 
pathetic critical estimation, and should spur a revival of Mrs. Craigie’s 
novels, R.L. Mégroz’s essay on L. 4. G. Strong’s Fiction provides a more 
journeyman variety of appraisal. The poems by Oliver Gogarty, A. E., 
and Alec Brown are of no great moment, and national sentiment prevails 
above critical detachment in the reviews, yet any reader will be grateful 
for Gogarty’s exuberant notice of Leslie Hotson’s Shakespeare and 
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Recent Magazines 


Shallow, and for pleasant comment on the work of three poets, Colum, 
Austin Clarke, and Monk Gibbon, 

Story, the fiction magazine edited from Palma, Majorca, by Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, keeps up its work of presenting fresh talent 
in story-writing. The August issue has three noteworthy entries by 
Charles K. O'Neill, Carlton Brown, and Erskine Caldwell. The editors 
are to be congratulated in achieving first rank in the judgment of Edward 
J. O’Brien. 

The July Criterion opens with Ezra Pound’s appropriate memoir of the 
late Harold Monro. In spite of the confidential and, in parts, defeatingly 
short-circuited method of this paper, it permits Monro to emerge as his 
generation and as the future may know him. The further recollections 
in F. S. Flint’s Verse Chronicle will be of greater utility to anthologists. 
Hugh McDiarmid’s Second Hymn to Lenin in the Scots dialect is a 
gratuitous poetical favor which Mr. Eliot leaves unexplained. G. M. 
Sargeaunt on The Genius of Sophocles is a tranquil classic interlude, and 
the reviews are distinguished by Marianne Moore’s incisive comment on 
E. F. Benson’s Charlotte Bronte, as well as by Herbert Read’s account of 
recent Milton publications, Osbert Burdett’s of Mona Wilson’s Life of 
William Blake, and Scan O’Faolain’s of A. E.’s Song and its Fountains. 

The summer issue of The Hound and Horn is chiefly notable for poems 
by Carl Rakosi, William Carlos Williams, Howard Baker, and by 
Thomas Orean, whom readers of Poetry already know through con- 
tributions to these pages. This Quarter for June published quite a list of 
poems, including unusually interesting work by Forrest Anderson, Stefan 
George, J. Bronowski, and Harman Grisewood. Upon the recent prose 
work in these journals we propose to comment later. Allen Tate’s 
memorial to Hart Crane in The Hound and Horn will be found a valuable 
supplement to his essay on Crane in our July issue. 

Two magazines not to be missed by students of modern forms and of 
the esthetic future of the motion-picture are Close-Up and Experimental 
Cinema. The former, now in its ninth volume, is edited from Pool, 
Switzerland (the office at Case Postale, Carouge s/ Genéve) by Kenneth 
Macpherson, Bryher, and Oswell Blakeston. The June issue publishes 
an amusing historical series of “stills” from pictures of the past two 
decades, and two remarkable series of recent photographs, one of 
the Dolomites by Dr. Fanck and one from experimental Japanese pro- 
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ductions of J. Shige Sudzuky. Experimental Cinema, which comes 
astonishingly from Hollywood, publishes not only the liveliest movie 
criticism now available, but a continuous line of essays and com- 
mentaries designed to raise the intelligence of film production, photog- 
raphy, and social consciousness. The June issue was almost entirely 
devoted to the great Mexican film which Serge Eisenstein, after his 
repudiation by the Hollywood moguls, has been making for the past two 
years. The magnificent photographs indicate that it will be one of the 
major artistic events of the coming year, to be seen by anyone aware of 
the direction of the important creative work of the century. The 
Theatre Arts Monthly devotes its August issue entirely to the work of the 
eminent experimentalist in lighting and stagecraft, the late Adolphe 
Appia, with several essays by that master on the problems and future of 
his work. M. D. Z. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Saturday Review of Literature \ed its issue of July 3oth with an 
editorial on Poetry and Miss Monroe from which we venture to quote 
several sentences for our readers: “Miss Monroe has made her fame 
secure as an editor. Her poetry magazine has not its like in any other 
country. Others in America came after it, and some of merit, but none 
displayed the liveliness, the variety, the fighting spirit of Porrry in its 
heyday. It was a rallying ground for the resurgence of an art long 
despised and rejected of men in America. It saw artistic history made, 
and helped make it. It lent encouragement to a wealth of new expression 
that had been stifled for years. Now, in this time of depression, it seems 
that Poerry cannot persist. It cannot secure enough funds to endure. 
Yet the discontinuance will reflect discreditably upon the American 
people. It is one of the few periodicals devoted solely to one art that 
has persisted in independence and high ideals. It has done a great deal 
to foster the best poetry written in the country. Its roster of contributors 
can boast the most distinguished names in the poetic art in America. It 
should continue as poetry’s rallying ground. . . . Porrry needs a guar- 
antee of about five thousand dollars a year to keep going, or what—at 
least until very recently—would be considered merely the average salary 
of one individual. . . . We feel most seriously that PoreTry merits con- 
tinued existence in behalf of a fine art. The work so high-heartedly 
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begun and so bravely sustained should go on. It is in the best interests 
of American literature, and a challenge to the spirit of America, that it 
be not allowed to fail.” 

A long letter from Mrs. Mary N. S. Whiteley, of Washington, D. C., 
in the same issue of The Saturday Review says that the history of Poetry 
“is not alone the story of one periodical but of the literary world for the 
past two decades,” and proceeds to list poets and poems which the 
magazine was the first to introduce to the world or to America—Eliot, 
Aldington, H. D., John Gould Fletcher, James Joyce, Tagore, Marianne 
Moore, Elinor Wylie, Kilmer, Rupert Brooke, D. H. Lawrence, Lindsay, 
Sandburg, Wallace Stevens, Ernest Hemingway, etc., etc. 

(It may be advisable to correct two slight errors in the above articles: 
The editorial, no doubt by Henry Seidel Canby, states that “the neces- 
sary guarantee [of $5,000] must cover all expenses, including printing and 
the payment of contributors.” This may be somewhat misleading, 
although most readers will understand that Poerry’s principal source of 
revenue is subscriptions and other sales, with a little extra from adver- 
tisements. These pay about two-thirds of our annual expenses; our 
“guarantors” have hitherto supplied the rest, and should be relieved of 
the burden if the mayazine is to continue. . . . And Mrs, Whiteley mis- 
takeny lists Stephen Vincent Benét’s King David among the “great 
poems” which first appeared in Poetry. This honor belongs to The 
Nation, which gave the poem one of its annual prizes.) 

The Hartford Times of July 12th says: “There is no other among the 
forty and more poetry magazines which can take Poerry’s place. . . . 
There should be enough poetry lovers to make the achievement con- 
tinuous by an endowment.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch avers that “it 
would seem that Chicago would appreciate what an asset is its brave 
little yellow-backed journal, and without outside aid assure its con- 
tinuance. Surely, the land of Bryant, Poe, and Whitman will keep it 
from falling.” 

To these journals, and to the many poets, American and European, 
who write every day lamenting Porrry’s threatened discontinuance, we 
express our gratitude; and we reproduce certain of their statements for 
the consideration of friends of the magazine. 

We announce with regret that, for the first time in the history of 
Poetry, no prizes will be awarded by the magazine in November. The 
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generous donors of these prizes find themselves unable to continue their 
gifts this year, and temporarily at least our record of honors will show a 
gap. One of the most loyal friends of Porrry, who in 1928 made it 
possible for us to give a $500 Award of Honor to Vachel Lindsay, has 
recently given the magazine a like sum for another Award; under the 
present stringent circumstances, however, she has consented that this 
money be used for the current expenses of the magazine, and as we find 
it necessary so to employ it, we are most grateful for the ability to meet 
the emergency. 

The third Yearbook of Stanford Writing has reached us from California, 
presenting one of the best alignments of student writing we have seen in 
recent years. First the Blade, the California intercollegiate anthology of 
verse, is now in its fifth volume. From the Sarah Lawrence College of 
Bronxville, N. Y., comes the first collection of undergraduate verse, 
edited by Lee Wilson Dodd of the faculty, and Mundelein College of 
Chicago issues its first student verse collection, Quest, with a foreword by 
John T. Frederick. New Copy 7932 contains the stories and sketches by 
students of Columbia University selected for this honor by a committee 
of the local Writer’s Club, the whole handsomely dedicated to Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Appleton & Co. has recently published an anthology of 
American secondary school verse edited by Nellie B. Sergent. Reveille 
1931-2 presents the poetic endeavors of the Berry School. These volumes 
testify to a nation-wide creative industry among American students, and 
in a few cases to talents from whom important verse may come during 
the next decade. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Stopford Brooke’s and T. W. 
Rolleston’s Treasury of Irish Poetry has recently appeared from the 
Macmillan Company. New poems by Joyce, Dunsany, Ledwidge, 
Plunkett, Seumas O'Sullivan, James Stephens, Padraic Colum, and 
Synge have been added to the earlier entries of this valuable compilation, 
and there are convenient prefaces and book-lists to the selections. 

Readers and students of The Testament of Beauty will be aided by the 
book of Notes which Nowell Charles Smith has recently prepared in 
elucidation of Bridges’ thought and style; published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

An edition of the Collected Prose of Ezra Pound, \ong awaited by his 
admirers and by students of poetry, is announced by the To Publishers, 
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of New York. The first section will contain a Prolegomena—How To 
Read, recently published in London by Desmond Harmsworth; and The 
Spirit of Romance, first issued twenty years ago. 

Bifur, the recent French quarterly edited by Georges Ribemont- 
Dessaignes, will merge with The New Review of Paris in the autumn, but 
will continue to be published, as a French section, in its original language. 

The Elementary English Review, official organ of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, devoted its May issue to memorial essays and 
tributes honoring Vachel Lindsay. Edwin Arlington Robinson, Sara 
Teasdale, Hazleton Spencer, Christopher Morley, Witter Bynner, and a 
number of teachers and friends were represented by essays, poems, and 
reminiscences. 

Mr. William Haskell Simpson, of Chicago, has been for years the 
advertising manager of the Santa Fe Railroad, and at present he is also 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. His professional duties and personal 
inclination have made him a devoted student of our South-west and its 
pueblo tribes, Mexicans and other residents. The Houghton Mifflin Co. 
published his book, A/ong Old Trails, in 1929. 

Miss Idella Purnell has returned to Guadalajara, Mexico, after a 
sojourn of some years in Aberdeen, Wash., and later in New York City. 
She will be pleasantly remembered, not only for her own poems, but also 
as the editor of our liveliest contemporary, Pa/ms, now unfortunately 
suspended. 

Mr. Clarence Weinstock has a family address in Brooklyn, but a love 
of adventurous wandering has carried him all over this country and has 
recently taken him to Europe. Usually he travels more or less hobo 
fashion, accepting odd jobs here and there, and reading extensively in 
public libraries. He has appeared in both verse and prose sections of 
Poetry. 

Mr. John A. Holmes, who was graduated from Tufts College three 
years ago, is now an instructor in the Department of English at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. Wade Oliver, after a delightful oriental year of travel, and teaching 
in the University of the Philippines at Manila, has returned to his profes- 
sional duties in the Hoagland Laboratory, Brooklyn. His book, Sky- 
rider, was issued by the Mosher Press in 1928. 

Miss Maud E. Uschold is a journalist of Lacon, IIl. 
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Ruth Lechlitner (Mrs. Paul Corey) has lived, since her marriage last 
year, at Cold-Springs-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Miss Helene Magaret, who lives partly in Omaha, her native city, 
and partly in New York, is a translator for an insurance company. 

Mr. Edward Alan Symanski has returned from Michigan to his 
ancestral Poland, and is now living in Warsaw. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Winfield Scott, born in 1910 at Haverhill, Mass., was graduated 
last year from Brown University. He is literary editor of the Providence 
Journal, co-editor of Smoke, and has recently completed a book about 
Whittier. 

Miss Kathleen Tankersley Young, of New York, is the author of Ten 
Poems (Parnassus Press, 1930), and the founder and editor of the 
Modern Editions Press, which aims “‘to bring out as many fine pamphlets 
as possible of poets and prose writers of distinction,” and which has 
already made a good beginning. 

Mr. Herman Reinstein is working for an M. A. degree at the University 
of Chicago, in preparation for a high-school position. 

Miss E. Florence Swanson, a young poet of Lansing, Mich., has won 
several college contests with her verse. 

Mr. Theodore Roethke, of Saginaw, Mich., is now teaching at Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pa. 

Mary N. S. Whiteley (Mrs. Richard P. W.), “a bred-and-born New 
Yorker but living in Washington,” is a teacher of music and writes in 
that field. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Twenty-nine Poems, by Carl F. Strauch. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
The Calling of Bride, by Isobel Hutchison. Eneas Mackay, Stirling, 

Scotland. 

Wide Spreading Piony, by George Steele Seymour. Edwin B. Hill, 

Ysleta, Tex. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 
Shorter Modern Poems 1900-1931, ed. by David Morton. Harper & Bros. 
First the Blade, Vol. V. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cal. 
A Yearbook of Stanford Writing, Vol. W1—1932. English Club, Stanford 

Univ., Cal. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF ‘POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page. 


ON St rer $5.00 
Voleamgs VITICAA, GOR... ccccccccaccves 3.00 
All later woltumes, O0CR.n60sccccccecvesevee 2.50 


The bound volumes of POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. Every public library should have them. 

They include the “‘first editions “ of many famous poems; 
therefore above prices for certain volumes cannot be long 
maintained, and are subject to change without notice. 

Above prices are net, postage or expressage extra. Each 
volume, wrapped, weighs 114 pounds. 

{ Subscribers who send us their own copies of recent numbers in good 
condition may receive corresponding bound volumes for $1.75 each. 


POETRY :: 232 EAST ERIE STREET 














Back Numbers of POETRY 
FOR SALE 


20 FOR $1.00 Postpaid to any address 


POETRY has a surplus of back numbers of the past few 
years, some of them very interesting. Send $1.00 and 
say whether you prefer a selection of recent numbers or 
of older ones. For this price we do the selecting. 

Or, for $1.00, you may have 1o back numbers of your 
own selection, provided those you select are not too 
scarce. Mention the poets you prefer, or list by dates or 
by volume numbers. But this offer does not apply to 
early issues, most of which are still for sale at from 30 
cents to $1.00 apiece. 

We wish to give our subscribers and others this unusual 
chance to secure at a very low price good modern poetry, 
in specimen numbers of this famous magazine. 























Read “Por TRY 
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Follow the verdict of the Critics and the Poets 


Poetry—the original and most important poetry magazine of modern 


America. MARK VAN Doren. 
Poetry—The magazine that initiated the New Poetry Movement 
single-handed. THE Bookman, Editorial. 


Poetry is what it has been these many years—a godsend to young 
poets.... A singular and commendable devotion has char- 
acterized the labors of Miss Monroe and her assistants. 

JAMEs Rorty. 

Each of Poetry’s earlier volumes now reads like a select anthology 
of our most representative modern poets. WILLIAM TRoy. 

PoETRY est—chose merveilleuse—consacrée tout entiére a la poésie. - 
Elle publie d’excellentes choses, et nous donne une idée par- 
faite de la production poétique aux Etats Unis. 

MARCEL BRION. 

PorTry—a fine piece of work carried through with passion and re- 
straint, and a service to poetry, as a living and growing art, 
which outranks any service rendered by any other organ or 
individual. Joun HALL WHEELOCK. 

The appearance of a group of poems in Poetry is the very best in- 
troduction for a book, the best assistance to its publication. 
Poetry is, indeed, the best read of the magazines which pub- 
lish verse. MALCOLM CowWLEY. 

Poetry has the right to introduce innovations, and can do it better 
and more fittingly than any magazine in America. 

MERRILL Moore. 
Read Poetry every month. 
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